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Y OU learn, If you live In one of 
I’luma Gogg'*< house# for two or 
three year#, to guess which type 
a young artist belongs to on 
ten minutes’ acquaintance. 
Th\re are only three or four types. 
'ITiere Is the young poseur, belated 
child of the eighteen-nineties, when 
Oscar Wilde appeared in Piccadilly 
wearing a green carnation, and Whist¬ 
ler sued Rusk in for saying his pictures 
were a pot of paint flung in the pub¬ 
lic’s face. There is the young adver¬ 
tising draftsman, always talking about 
prices and contracts and putting it 
over. There is the intense sort, living 
on cornmeal mush and dried apples, 
and burning with the desire to force 
his vision on the world. And there 
is the interior decorator, born to love 
rich stuffs—fabrics and colors and 
forms; and sometimes to paint them. 

There is one more type, the amiable 
chap who has taste and manners and 
talent, everything but the drive, and 
who consequently will never get any¬ 
where in the world, but will always be 
pleasant about it. 

r Ann WUklnson knew all these types 
backward and forward. Rut she 
guessed wrong about Dick Richard#. 

It happened the winter of the big 
snow. You drove from Thirty-fourth 
street up Murray Hill between high 
walls of snow in a track just wide 
enough for a single car. It was much 
quicker to walk. That is what most 
doctors did. It was important for 
doctors to get about. It was the win¬ 
ter of the influenza epidemic, and in¬ 
fluenza promised pneumonia. 

The Wilkinsons gave a party that 
February’. Ann and Hiram had for 
.' ears leased the whole of Miss Gogg’s 
second house. Hiram was one of those 
painters who are lucky to sell one 
picture a year. Fortunately he did the 
most charming etchings of his day. A 
show of his etchings at the Orlando 
Galleries always brought him thousands 
of dollars. 

As the months went by and the 
money was spent, Ann sublet parts of 
the house. The top floor went first; 
then the third floor; then the second. 
By Christmas they were usually living 
In the basement. Whereupon Hiram 
would set up his etcher’s press in the 
kitchen. Ann received visitors in the 
dining room, pausing at Intervals to 
give Hiram black coffee as he stood, 
hour after hour, pulling proofs. 

The Wilkinsons had only one idea 
of celebrating their annual returns to 
the beautiful old rooms upstairs. 
They roasted a dozen turkeys and a 
dozen hams and baked innumerable 
cakes and made an incredible quan¬ 
tity of salad, and asked all New York 
to a party. 

The Winter of the big snow and 
the influenza epidemic Hiram sold 
not only his etchings but two of his 
paintings. So there was not only a 
■upper for an army, but a dance band. 
And all New York plowed through 
the snow to Hast Twenty-seventh 
street. 

* * * * 

r\ICK RICHARDS had had the top- 
floor-rear studio all Fall and 
Winter, and nobody knew anything 
about him except that he had paid 
the rent. He was not the sort to de¬ 
mand attention. On the one occasion 
when Ann had had him down to tea 
*h© had Instantly classified him as a 
graceful ©camp. 

Ann was armored against graceful 
scamps. She knew how easily she 
liked them and how bitterly disap¬ 
pointed she was when they turned 
oat to be exactly what she had 
guessed them to be In the beginning. 

When Dick came downstairs at 
midnight, feeling unaccountably tired 
but unable any longer to resist the 
hum of talk and the strum of banjos 
that came up the halls, Ann jumped 
up to greet him. He was dressed like 
an artist's idea of a French sailor, 
in drill trousers with a gay sash, a 
striped Jersey and a tam-o’-shanter. 
Jt struck Ann, who had studied under 
Rodin and had an eye for such things, 
that he was deeper-chested and 
thicker-muscled in the close-fitting 
Jersey than she would have expected. 

"Hello!’’ she said, "shall I Introduce 
you round?" 

"Please don’t,” he asked, and smiled 
Ills wistful smile. 

Ann scanned the room. She led 
Dick over to Brenda Berenson, think¬ 
ing how good it would be for him to 
fall in love with a girl like Brenda 
and to discover how* little his ami¬ 
able weakness appealed to her. 

Dick 8&w a handsome girl with red 
hair and a creamy skin and a wide 
mouth; a girl who emanated life as 
some people emanate weariness. She 
was wearing the simplest sort of 
black velvet evening dress, a drees 
that set off her admirable neck and 
shoulders as a shadow box sets off a 
painting. Just to look at her warmed 
him, made him feel less tired and 
lonely and ill. 

“Brenda,** Ann said, "this is Mr. 
Richards. He is a graceful scamp.’’ 
She turned to Dick. "Miss Beren¬ 
son.’* she said, "is hard-boiled." 

Dick looked gravely at Brenda 
Berenson. "Will you dancer* he 
asked, and put his arm around her. 
He was a shy man who had discov¬ 
ered that saying the direct thing— 
the thing he happened to be think¬ 
ing at the time—relieved his shyness 
and often amused other people. 

"You dance awfully well, don’t 
your* he said to Brenda after two 
silent minutes. 

"Yes," said Brenda. 

The musle stopped when they were 
in the middle of the room. Dick felt 
suddenly conspicuous. She was the 
most striking girl in the room, the 
kind of girl everybody looks at and 
everybody likes. But he wanted to 
talk to her. It seemed to him that 
If he could sit quietly in a corner 


with her and talk, his head would 
stop aching. 

"Let’s go and sit on the stairs," he 
said. 

* ♦ * * 

HPHEY sat on the stairs. Dick hadn't 
the least Idea what to say to her. 
He didn't know* whether she was an 
actress or a model. He didn’t know 
anything about her at all except that 
she was handsome and glad to be 
alive and that she danced beautifully 
and that Mrs. Wilkinson had said she 
was hard-boiled. He wondered what 
Mrs. Wilkinson had meant. 

’’What,'' he asked Brenda Berenson. 
“did Mrs. Wilkinson mean by saying 
you were hard-boiled?" 

"Don’t you know what hard-boiled 
means?" 

"No." he said. "Unless it means 

cynical or disillusioned or-" he 

hesitated. 

“Or what?" she prompted. 

"Not susceptible.’’ 

"To graceful scamps,” she finished. 

Dick smiled. He had no idea how 
wistful his smile was. Brenda 
laughed. He knitted his brows. 

“I don't know what she meant by 
graceful scamp either,” he said. "I 
really don't know’ her." 

"But she knows you," Brenda said. ! 
"She has seen so many like you.” 

He shook his head. He was a little , 
flattered at being called a graceful | 
scamp, but he was more puzzled. In 
his own view c ft himself he was awk¬ 
ward and earnest. 

"It’s written on your face—In your 
manner," she answered him. 

"What is?” 

"You know well enough.'’ 

"But I don’t.” 

"Why,” said Brenda, "you've an ex¬ 
cellent manner—pleasant but assured. 
It's the manner of a man who doesn't 
need to assert himself, the manner of 
a man who has done things. But 
you’re not entitled to it. You’ve got 
that manner not because you have 
done things, hut because you have 
never done anything at all. With you 
it’s a mask." 

"I see,” said Dick humbly. 

“How much work have you done in 
the last six months—actually fin¬ 
ished?" 

“Very little." 

’’Enough to earn your own living?” 

"No.” he admitted apologetically. 

"I thought not," Brenda commented. 

"You sound so triumphant," he told 
her. "It’s as if you took great satis¬ 
faction in convicting me of accom¬ 
plishing nothing. Why do you feel 
that way?" 

"I’m bitter on the whole subject," 
she admitted. "All women who know 
as many artists as I do are bitter 
about the way some of them waste 
themselves. Ann is. Only she still 
falls for a graceful scamp every once 
in a while. Last year she let a man 
live here for six months without pay¬ 
ing any rent—just because he played 
on her sympathy. And the ironical 
thing is she wouldn't have cared 
about the rent if he had done some¬ 
thing—anything. Ann’s thoroughly 
maternal at heart." 

"I supposed all women were ma¬ 
ternal at heart." Dick said gravely. 

"You would," Brenda said. "All 
graceful scamps suppose that. They 
want to suppose that." She looked 
at him—a cool look. "That little-boy 
smile of yours gets the maternal 
kind. But it doesn’t get the others. 
So you never learn anything about 
the others." 

"The hard-boiled kind?" 

“Yes,” she said; "the hard-boiled 
kind." 

Dick saw that a man in the door¬ 
way was trying to attract Brenda's 
attention. The banjos were strum¬ 
ming again. 

"But you're not hard-boiled,” he 
protested. 

Brenda nodded to the man in the 
doorway and rose to join him. 

"You think not?” She laughed at 
Dick. 

"I know,” he said quietly. 

* * * * 

D ICK sat on the stairs a long time 
after she had danced off with 
the other man. He felt hot. His 
head ached. He wished he could go 
to bed without climbing the long 
flight of stairs to his room. He won¬ 
dered If he would have a chance to 
talk to Brenda Berenson again if he 
stayed. He got to his feet and walk¬ 
ed slowly through the door, through 
the long, high-celled rooms lit with 
candles, dodging in and out among 
the dancers. There was a long side¬ 
board in the extension, where the 
band was. Dick stood undecided be¬ 
tween turkey and ham. He wasn’t 
hungry, but he thought he might feel 
more like himself if he ate some¬ 
thing. A jolly blond girl in a white 
ballet costume of satin and tulle was 
slicing ham. She offered Dick a slice. 
He took it. 

"You don’t need to look so glum 
about it" she said. 

"I’m sorry,” he raid weakly. 

She made a face at him and 
whirled off. Dick watched her dis¬ 
appear among the danrere. For. a 
moment it seemed to him that the 
room was whirling and the dancers 
standing still. He walked slowly and 
deliberately along the wall back to 
the place on the stairs. He would 
rest a moment and then climb up to 
his room. 

When the music stopped he got up 
ar.d resolutely climbed the first 
flight. He stood a moment, holding 
tightly to the rail and trying by an 
effort to clear his head of dizziness. 
He knew now he was ill. that he must 
somehow get. to bed. Sleep was the 
remedy. He stumbled dizzily down 
the halL % 

At a quarter to four In the morning 
Ann noticed that her guests were be¬ 
ginning to leave. She saw Brenda 



Berenson breaking away • from a 
group and turning toward the stairs. 
Brenda had been playing madly with 
Enoch Bennett. Ann wanted to ask 
Brenda what she thought of Ben¬ 
nett. He was exactly the kind of 
young man Brenda ought to marry— 
a man who had made so much money 
in real estate that he could afford 
to indulge himself in a hobby like 
the theater. He w’as at the very 
opposite pole from a graceful scamp. 

Ann ran up the stairs to her bed¬ 
room. Brenda was powdering her 
nose at Ann’s dressing table. 

"Well?” Ann said. 

“I like him,’’ Brenda said. Her 
mouth puckered as she examined her 
reflection in the mirror. "Of course," 
she added, as she turned around, “he 
admires himself.” 

“Why shouldn't he?” Ann asked. 

Brenda walked over to the bed and 
began to hunt in the great pile of 
furs for her capA 

“It isn’t the most engaging thing," 
Brenda began and stopped short. 
"Heavens. Ann," sho said, “who's the 
man that's parked himself In your 
bed?” • 

Ann switched on the lights. 

Dick Richards lay on the bed with 
his arms around a pillow, his body 
almost hidden in the wraps. 

•'How cute men look when they 
pass out!” Brenda said. She leaned 
over Dick and took him by the shoul¬ 
der to shake him. But she did not 
shake him. She sank on one knee 
beside the bed and put her hand firm¬ 
ly on his forehead. 

"Only he’s not drunk.” Brenda said. 
Her fingers found his pulse. Her 
face took on the abstracted look of 
one who counts. 

"Ann,” she said, after a moment, 
"have you got a clinical ther¬ 
mometer?” 

Ann rummaged in the bathroom 
cabinet. 

“Here you are,” she said. 

Brenda took the little glass tube, 
shook It down, and put it in Dick’s 
mouth, under his tongue. He opened 
his eyes. 

"Keep your mouth shut,” Brenda 
said crisply. Dick shut his eyes. 

After two minutes Brenda took the 
thermometer and held it under the 
dressing table lamp. 

"He's got 104." she said to Ann. 
‘'Where does he live?" 

"Upstairs,’’ Ann said. 

Brenda bent and put her arm around 
Dick's shoulders. "Come on,” she 
said, "let’s get him up there.” 

They carried him. protesting a lit¬ 
tle. up to tne rear studio. 

“Now,” said Brenda, “you run down¬ 
stairs and see if there's a doctor in 
the crowd, and tell Enoch Bennett 
that I'm staying here, so he needn’t 
wait for me—and, Ann, bring me my 
cape.’’ 

* * * * 

VI7HEN Ann got back Brenda had 
** undressed him and made the bed 
up hospital fashion. 

"No doctors,” Ann said. 

Brenda took her cape, put it on. 
made herself comfortable in the mor¬ 
ris chair. "Jjook here,” Ann said, j 
"you aren’t going to stay here?" 

"I certainly am." Brenda said. *T1I j 
get Williams on the phone as soon as 
It's light. He’ll need a nurse, too.” 

"What about your job—tomorrow?*’ 

Brenda was assistant editor of the 
Consolidated Film Corporation. 

“Tomorrow’s Saturday." she said. 
"I’ll get in an hour before noon.” 

"Wake me up at 1U o’clock,” Ann 
said, "and I’ll spell you." 

"All right,” said Brenda. 

Ann took a look around the bare 
room. It was like any young artist’s 
combined living-room and studio, 
with a drawing table under a power¬ 
ful stand lamp, a pile of portfolios 
in the comer, a cheap alarm clock, 
and half a dozen books on the man¬ 
tel, and everything dusty. It seem¬ 
ed suddenly desolate to Ann. She 
listened a moment to Dick Richard’s 
labored breathing. 

“Good night BB,” she said affection- 
ately to Brenda. 

"Good night. Ann." said Brenda. 

Brenda awoke Ann the next morn¬ 
ing at 10. She had an enormous cup 
of coffee in one hand and a small 
pitcher of cream in the other. Ann 
sat up. blinked, and took the coffee. 
Brenda sat on the edge of her bed. 

“He's got it all right," she said. 

"What—influenza ?" 

"Pneumonia," Brenda answered. 
"Williams came in about S. He says 
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he’s been walking around with it for 
a couple of days." 

"Why." Bald Ann, "he might die.” 

"Williams says he’s got a flfty-flfty 
chance. It's only the right lung so 
far—if the other one goes it's all off.” 

Ann got up and hunted for clothes. 

"He'll peed a night nurse and a day 
nurse.” 

"No chance.” Brenda said “Wll- I 
Hams said he’d be lucky to And us one 
nurse. Epidemic, you know. It looks 
as if I’m elected." 

"But you can’t,” Ann cried. 

"No,” Brenda said, "I can’t let him 
die, either.” 

Ann looked at Brenda sharply. 

"I’ll be ready in five minutes,’’ she 
said. "You go on to your office." 

Brenda read manuscripts, edited 
scenarios, wrote continuity for the 
Consolidated Film Company. She 
was always swamped with work. She 
earned her salary. 

"All right,’’ Brenda said. "I’ll be 
back by 1 at the worst.” 

She came back In a taxicab, with 
two tall tanks of oxygen that Hiram 
and the chauffeur dragged up the 
stairs. 

"’Williams says the crisis probably 
won’t come for a week." she explain¬ 
ed to Ann. "but I can't see myself 
ordering oxygen sent over and being 
told they can’t deliver it for two days 
because of the snow.” 

* * * * 

'T'HET got a day nurse the next 
* morning and started a chart. 
Dick got steadily worse. In his deli¬ 
rium he talked about crude-oil en¬ 
gines and hard-boiled girls who were 
really maternal at heart and graceful 
scamps. Williams insisted on a con¬ 
sultation Monday night. He recom¬ 
mended a specialist. Ann and Hiram 
went up when the great man made 
his examination. 

He turned Dick over on his left 
side. Dick gasped and protested. The 
doctor held him firmly with his left 
hand while he gestured to Williams 
with his right. The gesture said as 
plain as speech: "The other lung Is 
going.” He let Dick drop over on 
his back and shrugged his shoulders. 

Brenda and Ann followed him down 
stairs , to the vestibule. Brenda 
handed him his $50. 

’’You think he isn’t going to get 
through?*’ Brenda asked. 

”1 don’t think he’s got one chance 
In ten." said the doctor. 

Brenda glared at him. 

She went back upstairs and got 
Williams to tell her exactly what to 
do if the crisis came—the fan. the 
oxygen tank, fhe hypodermic injec¬ 
tion. When the day nurse and Wil¬ 
liams had gone she sat down by 
Dick's bed and took his hand in hers. 
Ann stood watching. The scene 
touched her heart; Brenda so pale 
with want of sleep and so determined; 
Dick so helpless, with four days’ 
beard on his face, his lips cracked 
with fever, his skin a pale unwhole¬ 
some yellow, his hair disheveled. 

He stirred, opened his eyes. "Bren¬ 
da.” he said clearly . 

She leaned over him. “Yes.” she 
said tenderly. 

"You won’t ever leave me. will 
you?" 

"No.” she said. 

"Not ever?” His hand clasped hers 
tightly. 

"Never.” she said. 

Ann started out of the room to hide 
a tear. Brenda smiled at her. Ann 
smiled back. 

"He doesn't know what he's say¬ 
ing.” Brenda whispered. 

“He knows what he wants,*' said 
Ann. 


TWO nights later, while Ann and 
Hiram were sitting over their 
coffee after dinner, a whistle shrilled 
through the house. 

"That's Brenda." Ann said. 

They ran upstairs. 

Dick Richards had turned a curious 
pale deathly green; his lips were blue; 
his breath came in quick gasps. 
Brenda stood beside him fanning the 
air into him with a folded newspaper. 

"Ann." she said, "take the fan. Hi¬ 
ram. get that tank open. The wrench 
is on the mantel.” 

Ann took the fan. Brenda Jumped 
for the bottle of alcohol and a bit of 
gauze. With quirk fingers she wiped 
his upper arm with alcohol, caught 
up a fold of skin in her thumb and 
finger, plunged the needle of the glis¬ 
tening silver syringe. 

Hiram swore at the tank. Three 
times he had opened the valve too far 
and the rush of gas had blown the 
rubber tube off. The fourth time he 
got It right. Brenda picked up the 
little wooden nozzle and put it be¬ 
tween Dick’s teeth. 

For five minutes they watched, 
while Dick lay as If dead. After five 
minutes his color began to change. 

“He's coming back.” Brenda said 
coolly. "Call the doctor.” 

By the time the doctor came Dick 
was bathed in sweat. 

"Well.” said Williams, “he’s passed 
that.” He smiled. “The hoy’s going 
to get well,” he said confidently. 

Brenda looked him In the eye. "You 
mean that?” she asked. 

The young doctor nodded. 

Brenda turned and rushed ont of 
the room. Ann ran after her, caught 


self, smiled. “I was so afraid he was 
going to die,” she said. 

“He would, too, If it hadn’t been 
for you, BB,” Ann said. "You’ve done 
done the most unselfish thing I ever 
heard of.” 

Brenda turned, looked out of the 
window, the tears running down her, 
cheeks. 

**It isn’t unselfish—a bit,” she said. 
"It’s the m-m-m-most selfish thing in 
the w-w-world.” 

“You mean you've fallen in love 
with him, BB?” 

Brenda did not answer for a mo¬ 
ment. Her lips quivered. “Y-y-yes,’’ 
she said. 

“You poor dear!” Ann said, and 
hugged her. , , 

Ann told Hiram about it that 
night—in her own way. "Brenda's 
going to marry that man,” she said. 

Hiram looked up from the evening 
paper. 

"Does he know It?” Hiram asked. I 

"Not yet,” Ann said. "But she’ll 
take care of him while he’s conva¬ 
lescing.” 

Hiram grinned. ’’If she does,” he 
admitted, "she will.” 

But she didn't take care of Dick 
Richards during his convalescence. 

On Saturday afternoon, while Bren¬ 
da was at the offices of the Consoli¬ 
dated Film Company, an enormous 
Rolls-Royce paused in the snow out¬ 
side Ann’s door. A fussy, middle-1 
aged man and a woman, and a doc¬ 
tor with a black bag In his hands, 
and two nurses in uniform, got out 
In another moment one of them rang 
the doorbell. Ann went herself. 

"Mr. Richards?" the fussy man 
asked. 

"Three flights up.” Ann said. 

I When Brenda got in at 6 o’clock. 
Dick was gone. Ann fed Brenda tea 
while she told her how they had 
taken him away in an ambulance. 

"Did you say a Rolls-Royce, Ann?" 
Brenda asked. 

"Absolutely,” Ann said. 

Brenda narrowed her eyes. 

"A real Rolls—not a car with one 
of their radiators?” 

"No,” Ann said. "It was a Sala¬ 
manca brougham.” 

"That sort of finishes me—doesn't 
it?” said Brenda. 

”1 don’t see why.” Ann said. 

"Oh, yes, you do,” Brenda told her. 
"If he were a poor boy—the son of 
a high school principal, or a broker’s 
clerk, or something. I could go and 
see him and they'd be nice to me. 
But he isn't. His people have got 
real money. He’s got away from them 
and come down here to Pluma Gogg's 
to try being an artist. But now 
they've got him back, and they’ll 
jolly well see that none of us has a 
chance to know him again.” 

Ann could not deny it. 

"Well.” said Brenda, "I’ll go home 
and sleep all night and all day to¬ 
morrow and all tomorrow night.” 

* * * * 

CHE did not sleep all day Sunday 
^ because Ann rang her up the 
next morning at half past 9 to tell 
her about the story in the morning 
paper. 

“Read it to me, will you Ann?" 
Brenda said. 

Ann read: 

"Richard Richards, jr.. the Inventor 
and engineer, was found by his 
parents yesterday, ill with pneumonia 
in a one-room studio apartment in 
the series of houses known to artists 
everywhere as Pluma Gogg's. 

”He was taken to the Richards 
home at Park avenue and Seventy- 
ninth street in a motor ambulance. 
It was said he had passed the crisis 
of the disease and would recover. 

"Young Richards quarreled with his 
father, who is president of the Richards 
Marine Construction Company, last Fall, 
and resigned his position as head of the 
engineering department. His resigna¬ 
tion precipitated a crisis in the affairs 
of the company, as several other officers 
of the company resigned at the #ame 
time. It was said among young Rich¬ 
ards’ colleagues that he had gone 
abroad to work on a crude-oil engine 
he has long been interested in. 

"Miss Pluma Gogg said last night 
that the young man had rented the 
studio some months ago, saying he 
was working on some drawings. She 
supposed he was an artist. Asked 
if there was anything unusual in his 
conduct. Miss Gogg replied, 'Very/ 

’’’What was unusual?* the reporter 
asked. 
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ANN HAD INSTANTLY CLASSIFIED HIM AS A GRACEFUL SCAMP. 


would recover, in tho opinion of 
physicians. 

"Tho Richards Marine Construction 
Company is one of the largest pro¬ 
ducers of fin© yachts in the world. 
Richard Richards, Jr., achieved fame 
shortly after he left college by his 
invention of the Richards piston and 
combustion chamber, now widely 
used in automobile, marine, and air¬ 
plane engines. Ho has since then 
taken out more than a score of pat* 
ents involving improvements in gaso¬ 
line engines. Although he is not yet 
30 years old, he is reputed to receive 
an income of a quarter of a million 
a year in royalties from his inven¬ 
tions.” 

"Don’t read me any more,” Brenda 
protested. 

"That's all there is.” Ann said. 

"I feel like such a fool,” Brenda 
said. "Telling him he was no good— 
that he'd never done anything." 

“It was I who told you he was a 
graceful scamp,” Ann said bravely. “I 
was a fool, too.” 

“I’ll—I’ll come down and taik to you 
sometime, Ann,” Brenda said- "I-I 
c-can't talk now.” 

"You go back to sleep." Ann said. 

Sl»© turned to Hiram when she had 
rung off. "You know. Hank." she 
said. "I’m. not so sure we’ll never see 
him again." 

"Neither am I,” Hiram said. "But 
I’m through guessing about that 
young man." 

"I'm not,” said Ann stoutly. "I 
guess that he'll be down here within 
a week.” 


IT was, as a matter of fact, eight 
* days later that Dick Richards 
called up Ann and asked if he might 
com© down to tea. Ann rang up 
Brenda immediately. Sh© demanded 
that Brenda com© in for tea, and 
made no explanation. 

The Salamanca brougham drew up 
in East Twenty-seventh street at 5 
o'clock. The chauffeur helped Dick 
out and rang the bell. 

He came in, looking pale and thin, 
but otherwise himself. Ann made 
him sit in a long chair beside the 
fire of cannel coal. Ann sat down 
behind the tea things. For a long 
minute they were silent. 

"Well,” he said at last, and smiled 
his wistful smile, "are we friends?” 

"Of course we are,” Ann said. 

“Then tell me where I can find 
; Brenda Berenson.” 

"She's doubtless at her office,” Ann 
said. 

"What office?" 

"The Consolidated Film Company." 

"May l use your telephone?” he 
asked. 

"You needn't bother,” Ann said. 
‘•She'll be here any minute—she's 
coming to tea.” 

Dick Richards got up out of his 
chair. "Really?" he asked. 

"Really," Ann said. 

Dick walked over to th© window: 
and looked out, and walked back to 
the fire. 

"You'd better sit down," Ann eaid. 
"It won't be long.” 

"in that case," he answered, "I can 
stand up. 

He walked over to the window 


again. 

"Look here,’’ b© said to Ann. But 
he did not finish th© sentence. 

“Yes?** said Ann. 

"Never mind.” he said, •Til ask her 
myself." 

Brenda cam© in. her cheeks glow¬ 
ing. 

"Why. hello, Dick,” she said. 

As Ann said to Hiram afte r w ar d, it 
was exactly as if they were casual ac¬ 
quaintances who often met at tea. 

Ann was very busy with the tea 
things. Dick fidgeted. Only Brenda 
was cool. 

"Look here. Brenda.” h© said sud¬ 
denly. "I—I—do you remember a 
thing I said to you when I was ill?” 

"You said a great many things.’* 
Brenda laughed. 

"I mean a particular thing,” Dick 
said. "1 mean the time that doctor 
thought I was going to die—I knew 
he thought so by his gesture." 

“You were unconscious,” Brend t 
said. “You didn't kn-’’ 

"T saw that gesture.” Dick said. 
"T didn't want to die—I hated dying-- 
but I thought he knew, of course.’’ 

"So did I, Dick," Brenda said softly 

He walked over to Brenda. 

"And afterward," h© said. “I asked 
you not to leave me—ever." 

"I remember,'' Brenda said. 

"And you said you wouldn’t—ever." 

"Yes." said Brenda. 

"Well," said Dick, "T meant that." 

Brenda looked up at him. “So did 
I, Dick," she said. 

And then Ann remembered to leave 
the room. 

(Coryrizht, 1924.) 


Work on Great National Cathedral 
Will Be Continued Throughout Winter 



LAYING THE FIRST STONES FOR THE INSIDE OF THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE C.RYPT, WHICH 
WILL BE AN EXTENSION OF THE BETHLEHEM CHAPEL OF THE CATHEDRAL. 



P 


DICK HADNT THE LEAST IDEA I I 
_ THAT TO SAY TO HER. * 1 _ 

up with her to the ball, pvt aa arm M He minded his own business 
around hee. Brenda ding to her, strictly,, said Mies Oogi tartly. 
aohMng. "Richard Richard* «r„ refused to 

Hara there, BB," Ian raid. eee reporters last sight, but replied 

Breeds straightened up, shook her* to telephone inquiries ^hat his eon 


L AYING the first stone, which 
will serve as a base for one 
of the pilasters in the south 
aisle of the crypt of the Na¬ 
tional Cathedral, last week 
marked one of the important steps 
In the construction of that great 
Gothic masterpiece of the modern 
ages, which is slowly rising on the 
heights of Mount St. Alban, over¬ 
looking tho National Capital. 

Since the signing of the contract 
by the Right Rev. James E. Freeman. 
Bishop of Washington, last May, for 
construction costing nearly $500,000, 
workmen have been busy all Summer 
preparing for the event that occurred 
last Monday. 

Now th© concrete, including the 
four gigantic bases for the piers to 
support th© huge central tower that 
will rise to a height of 262 feet, has 
been mixed and poured, and the more 
exacting task of laying and fitting 
the stones for the part now under 
construction has begun. These piers 
are approximately 20 feet square and 
38 feet high. They extend 12 feet 
above the level of the ground. 

The present * contract will not be 
completed until some time next Sum¬ 
mer, a full year after It was signed, 
according to Philip Hubert Frohm&n 
of the firm of Frohman, Robb ft Lit¬ 
tle, of Boston and Washington, the 
cathedral architects. Work will be 
continued without interruption 
throughout the Winter, unless very 
severe weather should temporarily 
interfere, Thomas W. McKnew, su¬ 
perintendent for the Fuller Construc¬ 
tion Company, said. 

The work now under contract will 
extend the construction of the cathe¬ 
dral 150 feet farther west toward the 
front of the building, which will be 
surmounted by two great towers. This 
will complete 300 of the 500 feet 
length of the main floor and includes 
the construction up to the main floor 
level of the choir of both the north 
and sooth transepts, which will be 
220 feet wide, and of two of the eight 
bays of tho aava. 

Granite for the base of the Chapel 

of the Resurrection, which, with its 


ante-chapel, will occupy the entire 
space under the south transept and 
will be only slightly smaller than 
the Bethlehem Chapel, and the lime¬ 
stone for tho side walls have been 
ordered and shipped. The workmen 
will be ready to begin laying the 
stone as soon as it arrives. 

Granite is being used for the base 
line and Indiana limestone for the 
outside walls throughout the cathe¬ 
dral. 

The Chapel of the Resurrection is 
a unique departure from the plan fol¬ 
lowed in th© other great cathedrals 
of tho world. It will be a mortuary 
chapel, where funeral services will 
be held and where the remains of 
the dead will rest awaiting burial. 
The columns and arches as well as 
the exterior walls of th© chapel will 
be built of stone, and the masonry 
walls and vaulted ceiling will be 
plastered and decorated in coloy and 
gold. 

One small lancet window in 
stained glass depicting the Resurrec¬ 
tion will pierce the semi-dome above 
the altar in the semi-circular apse 
of the sanctuary. The effect of this 
window, along with the color and 
gold of the decoration, will relieve 
the solemnity of the massive archi¬ 
tecture and suggest the resurrection 
of life after death. 

The many visitors to the cathedral 
during the past week, who saw the 
busy artisans laying the stones and 
na*klng ready for the many more to 
come, and who visited the shrine of 
Woodrow Wilson In the Bethlehem 
Chapel, were amased to learn when 1 
they viewed the model in the curator's 
office recently erected that the cathe¬ 
dral proper is only one-tenth com¬ 
pleted. Many had expected to find a 
finished structure at the end of their 
pilgrimage out from the city and up 
Mount St. Alban. 

The thousands that come every 
week from all parts of the United 
States and many foreign countries 
wanted to know when the cathedral : 
would be finished and how much it' 
would cost. They were told that ap- , 
proxlmately $10,000,000 would be re- 1 


quired to finish the structure within 
the next five years, according to the 
present program. 

Many joined the National Cathedral 
Association at\d pledged annual con¬ 
tributions to the building fund. 
Others gave on© or more stones cost¬ 
ing $10 each. An uncarved hlock of 
limestone like that being used to 
build th© cathedral has been placed 
on exhibition In the office of th© cura¬ 
tor, erected at the entrance to Beth¬ 
lehem Chapel, at the southeast corner 
of the cathedral. 


Nature as a Box Maker. 

pKW persons have any notion that 
* Brazil nuts grow in spherical 
boxes somewhat resembling cocoa- 
nuts in shape and size. Such a box, 
contrived by nature, as it hangs on 
th© tree, will contain a considerable 
number of the three-cornered nuts, 
packed so skillfully that if one© re¬ 
moved nobody can ever get them 
back into the receptacle. The sub¬ 
stance of which the latter is made 
resembles wood and it is so hard that 
it can scarcely be cut with the sharp¬ 
est knife. 


Rainiest Spot. 

AT Cherrapunji, champion rainy 
spot of the earth, in the Hima¬ 
layas, the average yearly rainfall is 
466 inches. In 1861 it is recorded that 
918 inches, or 76^ feet, actually de¬ 
scended at Cherrapunji. More than 
a third of this, or 372 inches, fell In 
July alone, and 42Vi inches—-or more 
than most Americans experience in a 
year—came down in a single day. 


Canaries for Canaries. 

/CANARY birds have been so greatly 
changed by their four centuries 
of domestication in other lands that 
they are now imported into thsir na¬ 
tive Canary Island#, 

















